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A business meeting of the College and 
Reference Section was held in the ball 
room of the New WlUard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, Wednesday afternoon. May 27, 
1914. Mr. N. L. Goodrich, librarian of 
Dartmouth College, presided, and Mr. C. 
R. Green, librarian of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, acted as temporary 
secretary. 

It was voted that the officers of*the sec- 
tion be authorized to investigate as to the 
advisability of holding separate meetings 
for the college librarians, apart from those 
of the reference librarians. 

It was also voted that the officers of the 
section Investigate as to the advisability 
of printing papers In advance of the meet- 
ings of the annual convention. 



After some discussion concerning meth- 
od and form of organization of this sec- 
tion, the following Executive committee 
was chosen: For one year, Sarah B. As- 
kew, Trenton, N. J.; for two years, Aza- 
rlah S. Root, Oberlin, O.; for three years, 
Harold L. Leupp, Berkeley, Calif. 

A meeting with a prearranged program, 
relating to reference work, was conducted 
jointly on Wednesday afternoon, preced- 
ing the above business meeting, by the 
League of Library Commissions and the 
College and Reference Section. For the 
papers read at this meeting see the min- 
utes of the League of Library Commis- 
sions. 



SECTION ON LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 



The meeting of the Section on Library 
Work with Children took place Wednes- 
day morning. May 27, In the ballroom of 
the New Wlllard, Miss Agnes Cowing, 
chairman of the section, presiding, and 
Miss Ethel P. UnderhlU, secretary. 

The first paper was by Miss LAURA A. 
THOMPSON, librarian of the Children's 
Bureau, Washington, D. C, on 

THE FEDERAL CHILDREN'S BUREAU 

The Children's Bureau, which at the 
present time forms one of the four 
bureaus In the Department of Labor, was 
established by Act of Congress, approved 
April 9, 1912, but did not begin active op- 
erations until August 23 of the same year, 
when the appropriation for Its mainte- 
nance became available. It has thus been 
In existence about a year and nine months. 

The establishment of a national bureau 
devoted to the Interests of children had 
for several years been urged upon Con- 
gress by various organizations and Indi- 
viduals, because of the Increasing com- 



plexity of the problems affecting children 
which the tangled conditions of our mod- 
ern social and economic life have brought 
into being. An urgent need had come to 
be felt for a central agency which might 
make available to the fullest extent the 
knowledge and experience of different 
communities and organizations in dealing 
with these problems, and which might also 
ascertain and popularize right standards 
for the care and development of all chil- 
dren, as well as for the treatment of un- 
fortunate and handicapped children. 

The statute creating the Bureau defines 
Its duties thus: 

"The said bureau shall investigate and 
report . . . upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people, and shall 
especially investigate the questions of in- 
fant mortality, the birth-rate, orphanage, 
juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents and diseases of chil- 
dren, employment, legislation affecting 
children in the several states and terri- 
tories. . . ." 

It win be seen that the statute gave 
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the Bureau no legislative or administra- 
tive powers; its field was distinctly de- 
fined as that ol investigation and pub- 
licity. But this does not mean that the 
service it can render is limited, for, to an 
increasing degree, it is being recognized 
that no really constructive legislation can 
be passed without thorough knowledge of 
the conditions which that legislation is 
intended to correct. 

For the large task laid upon It by law, 
that of Investigating and reporting "upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children," there was provided a staff of 
fifteen persons and an annual appropria- 
tion of about $30,000. Obviously, it was 
impossible for the Bureau, with these lim- 
ited resourc.es, to take up at once all the 
subjects assigned to it, and after much 
consideration it was decided to begin with 
the one first mentioned in the law, and 
the one most fundamental and pressing, 
that of infant mortality. The great wast- 
age of life at its beginning is a subject 
which at the present time is challenging 
the attention of the whole civilized world, 
partly because of the steady decline in 
the birth-rate, which Is taking place every- 
where, but also because of a general 
awakening to the fact that, as Professor 
Bietrlch expressed it at the International 
Congress on Infant Mortality In Berlin, 
"a great infant mortality is a national 
disaster — on the one hand because numer- 
ous economic values are created without 
purpose and prematurely destroyed, and 
on the other because the causes of the 
high rate of infant mortality affect the 
powers of resistance of the other infants, 
and weaken the strength of the nation In 
its next generation." 

At the beginning of this investigation 
the Children's Bureau was confronted with 
the serious gaps which exist In our social 
statistics. Every ten years we know how 
many children of the different age periods 
there are in the country, but in the years 
between we have no complete statistics 
as to how many children are born and 
die each year. The Bureau was thus led 



naturally into the necessity of making a 
vigorous campaign for birth registration; 
first, by the publication of a pamphlet en- 
titled "Birth registration, an aid in pro- 
tecting the lives and rights of children," 
which sets forth the need of adequate 
birth registration laws and the many so- 
cial uses which vital statistics serve; and 
second, by a birth registration test now 
being made through the cooperation of 
the federations of women's clubs through- 
out th€»» country, which, besides its sta- 
tistical value, is awakening a great deal 
of interest in the subject. 

The statement has been made that we 
do not know how many babies die each 
year in the United States under one year 
of age. But on the basis of the facts avail- 
able from the registration area. Dr. Cressy 
L. Wilbur, of the Bureau of the Census, 
has estimated that our annual loss is about 
300,000. To put the case differently, this 
means that every year there slip in and 
out of life a number of babies almost 
equal to the total population of this city 
of Washington at the census of 1910. We 
are told by sanitarians that half these 
deaths are preventable, and surely the 
splendid record of New Zealand in reduc- 
ing its infant death rate in 1912 to 51 per 
thousand births, as against a rate of about 
120 in the United States, is sufficient proof 
of this fact. 

In order to ascertain the social factors 
which make for this high infant mortality 
in the United States, the Bureau began 
its first field investigation, taking for the 
first place of study Johnstown, Pa. This 
investigation was unique in that it began 
with the birth records and it took in all 
children born within the year. The 
homes of the babies were visited by the 
women agents of the Bureau and the rec- 
ord of each child followed through Its 
first year of life or so long as it managed 
to survive. The schedules used in the 
investigation had been carefully worked 
out with the assistance and advice of 
medical and sanitary authorities, and cov- 
ered questions of feeding and care of the 
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child, reproductive history of the mother, 
industrial and economic condition of the 
family, housing and sanitation of the 
neighborhood. The cordial cooperation 
of the mothers in the inquiry is shown 
by the fact that out of 1,553 schedules, 
information was refused only in two cases. 
Tlie results of this investigation are now 
almost ready for the press. It is to be 
followed by a number of other investiga- 
tions in both urban and rural communities, 
exhibiting varying social and economic 
characteristics. It is interesting to note 
that the general interest awakened In 
health matters in Johnstown by the in- 
fant mortality investigation resulted in 
stirring the community authorities to take 
action to secure better sanitary conditions 
and an improvement of the milk supply. 

Something of the success attained in 
certain cities in reducing the infant death 
rate by the cooperation of city health au- 
thorities and volunteer associations in the 
improvement of water and milk supplies, 
better sanitation, the establishment of in- 
fant welfare stations, visiting nurses, 
"little mothers' leagues," and the distri- 
bution of simple pamphlets on infant care 
in different languages, is told in another 
publication of the Bureau entitled "Baby- 
saving campaigns; a preliminary report 
of what American cities are doing to pre- 
vent infant mortality." The methods 
adopted in New York City, for instance, 
have resulted In reducing the infant 
death rate from 162 in 1904 to 102 in 1913. 
The startling fact that the infant mor- 
tality rate of New York City, with all its 
terrible congestion, is now considerably 
lower than that in the state outside of 
New York City has led to the creation, 
this last year, in the State Department of 
Health, of a division of child hygiene, 
which is entering upon a vigorous cam- 
paign to lessen the waste of infant life 
going on in the state at large. 

All over the country there is urgent 
need of the extension to the rural dis- 
tricts and small towns of some of the 
methods found so efficacious in the larger 



cities, in bettering health conditions by 
the wider application of modern sanitary 
knowledge. The Bureau has recently pub- 
lished an account of remarkable work of 
this sort being done in New Zealand by 
the Society for the Health of Women and 
Children, with the cooperation and finan- 
cial support of the government, and which 
has resulted, in five years, in reducing by 
50 per cent the infant mortality of Dune- 
din, a city of about 60,000. 

Closely related to the work on Infant 
mortality is the series of popular pam- 
phlets on the home care of young children, 
the first of which, on "Prenatal care," 
has already been issued. The second of 
these, on the care of the child during the 
first two years of life, is now almost ready 
for publication. These pamphlets, which 
are designed for the widest distribution 
to individual mothers, are being prepared 
with the aid and cooperation of some of 
the leading physicians of the country. The 
great demand for the pamphlet on "Pre- 
natal care" has already made necessary a 
fourth reprinting of it. 

One of the most important subjects with 
which the Bureau has to deal is that of 
child labor, and one which was especially 
prominent in the agitation which preceded 
its establishment. Today, in considering 
the labor of children, we must, as a recent 
Massachusetts report has pointed out, face 
the fact that young people going into in- 
dustry "are no longer assistants to skilled 
workers who practise the whole craft, but 
are rather independent units in the pro- 
ductive process." Instead of the activities 
whose very variety had an educational 
value, many children are now going into 
occupations which give no training to the 
worker and whose monotony is deaden- 
ing, and that, too, just when the child's 
need of educational expansion is the 
greatest. As a preliminary study in this 
large field the Bureau has prepared a re- 
view of the laws affecting the child in in- 
dustry in the different states — now nearly 
ready for the press. It has also, in co- 
operation with the Industrial Relations 
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Commission, been conducting an Investi- 
gation into the records of cliildren at work 
and tlie methods of issuing employment 
certificates in certain of the states, be- 
cause the employment certificate is, or 
rather may be, one of the most effective 
means not only of enforcing the minimum 
age provisions in child labor laws, but of 
protecting the child against work unsuited 
to his strength and Intelligence. 

In order to bring together in convenient 
form the statistics relating to children 
which have already been collected by the 
federal government, the Bureau is pub- 
lishing a "Handbook of federal statistics 
of children." The first section, giving the 
number of children in the United States 
with their sex, age, nativity, and geo- 
graphic distribution, has already appeared. 
The second installment will deal with the 
growth of the child population of the 
country, including a discussion of the 
substitutes for the birth-rate and of the 
figures regarding infant mortality; the 
third with school attendance and illit- 
eracy; the fourth with child labor, and the 
last with the defective, dependent, and 
delinquent children. 

The Bureau is charged by law with 
keeping in touch with legislation affecting 
children in the various states and terri- 
tories. One very remarkable development 
during the past year has been the number 
of so-called "mothers' pension" laws 
passed, the purpose of which is to pre- 
vent the break-up of the home when on 
account of death or disability the support 
of the natural breadwinner of the family 
is removed. Twenty-one of the states now 
have laws of this character, and a com- 
mission to study the question has recom- 
mended a law in still another. Some of 
this legislation is doubtless crude and not 
adequate to the purposes which It is de- 
signed to accomplish, but It Is deeply sig- 
nificant of the new appreciation of the 
overwhelming interest which the state 
has in seeing that every child has the 
best possible chance in life. The Bureau 
has been constantly appealed to for In- 



formation about this new movement and 
now has in press a compilation giving the 
text of the mothers' pension laws of the 
different states with some notes as to 
their operation, together with recent laws 
along the same lines in Denmark and 
New Zealand, added for purposes of com- 
parison. 

No statement of the activities of the 
Bureau would be complete without men- 
tion of the very great number of requests 
for information on subjects falling within 
its scope, coming to the Bureau in a con- 
stant stream. They have proved conclu- 
sively, if any proof were required, the 
very real need that existed for a central 
clearing house of information on problems 
relating to the welfare of children. The 
aim of the Bureau has been to place at 
the service of its correspondents the best 
information available, utilizing for the 
purpose not only the resources of its own 
library but those of other libraries in the 
District, or else it has met the need by re- 
ferring the request to the society or in- 
dividual elsewhere in the country who 
could best supply the desired Information. 



Miss Thompson was followed by Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore, who said that in 
this age of superficial creation In chil- 
dren's books, a bureau searching for un- 
derlying facts concerning child welfare 
would be a bulwark of strength to other 
workers with children and would help to 
lay a foundation for a more serene and 
happy childhood. 

Miss Julia Lathrop, director of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, spoke of the ideals and pur- 
poses of the work undertaken, of the 
hopes for next year with a larger force, 
and asked the help of the children's 
librarians in giving publicity to the work 
of the Bureau. The pamphlets published 
by them are sent to anyone on request 
and the value of the service they can give 
will be enlarged by the spread of informa- 
tion concerning them. 

Miss Hewins, In answer to a question 
from Miss Lathrop aa to how the Bureau 
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can be of use to children's librarians, 
said that the Bureau would be of help, 
not by having a collection of children's 
books, but by being a possible clearing 
house of lists published by libraries, and 
of books about children for the use of 
older people interested in child welfare. 

Miss MARY ELY, head of the children's 
work in the Dayton (Ohio) public library, 
read a paper on 

OUR PRESENT PROBLEM 

Surely if it were true of nothing else 
in all the universe, that which John Bur- 
roughs has said: "For lo, my own shall 
come to me," it would still be true of our 
problems. Flouted and passed by upon 
the highway, they turn upon us and seek 
us out in the places where we dwell. 

I believe that I can state the problem 
that I see confronting and pressing upon 
the children's librarians today most clear- 
ly if I may be allowed to be frankly per- 
sonal, recounting the steps by which 1 
first entered into consciousness of that 
problem and describing its aspect as 1 
see it now. I am the more emboldened 
to do this, since I believe that, with the 
exception of an initial confession of self- 
righteous stupidity, I am, in speaking for 
myself, speaking for children's librarians 
everywhere and describing a typical ex- 
perience. 

I do not recall when I first met the 
problem, but the recollection of the first 
time that I consciously disowned it is 
very clear to me. I had made a visit to 
the book department of one of our local 
stores and had found there tables, shelves 
and counters piled high with the latest 
cheap books in series for children. I saw 
placards everywhere advertising them at 
19 cents apiece, two books for 35. 1 
heard the saleswoman enthusiastically 
recommending them. I saw, while I 
waited, not less than a dozen people 
eagerly purchasing them. A bargain in 
books, so much paper, so much print, for 
so little money! Thus was literature being 
spread broadcast ai^ong our children, thus 



was the book carrying its mission into 
every home! 

I turned away fairly disheartened at the 
sight. I went back to the library and dis- 
carded two authors of whose worth I had 
for some time been feeling doubtful. I 
said to myself with much vehemence that 
I would put the standard of our book se- 
lection higher than it had ever been be- 
fore, that in the children's library at least 
the children of our city should find and 
read real books and know the inspiration 
of true literature. I pictured myself as 
maintaining a green oasis in the midst of 
a desert waste whose barrenness I had 
just glimpsed, and the picture pleased me 
greatly. I had forgotten for the time be- 
ing at least that "no man liveth unto him- 
self alone." With a self-righteous air I 
boasted before a woman's club that the 
children who came to the public library 
were reading a better class of books than 
those who had their own libraries in their 
own homes. It is not the truth of that 
boast that I am questioning now. I still 
believe it true. But it is for the self- 
righteousness that I accuse myself and 
cry out "mea culpa!" I believe I even 
rejoiced orally in the bosom of my own 
family that the problem of the bookstore 
and the worthless books bought and sold 
there was not my problem! 

It was at Christmas time that I awoke 
suddenly to the fact that the problem I 
had recently disowned in the bookstore 
had sought me out in the children's li- 
brary and had come to stay with me. One 
after another of the children whose read- 
ing I had watched so carefully and guided 
so conscientiously as I thought in the 
right direction, and boasted of so openly, 
came back from their Christmas holidays 
clamoring for the books we did not have. 

We had had our usual Christmas exhibit 
and had taken the usual number of orders 
for the books we recommended, but it 
now became apparent that If we might 
represent the Christmas buying and giv- 
ing of children's books as a great sea, 
what we had done was to cast a tiny 
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pebble that had scarcely caused a ripple 
upon the surface. Here, indeed, was food 
for thought. 

And there again was more food for 
thought when a series of school visits had 
opened my eyes to other disturbing facts. 
I discovered by questioning that the li- 
brary was having personal contact with 
less than one-third of all the children in 
the schools. Nor did this mean that the 
other two-thirds did not read. By no 
means! They wriggled and squirmed and 
waved their hands in the air in the hot- 
ness of their desire to tell me how many 
dozens of books they had read, how many 
complete series they owned, and how 
much the library missed by not having 
these same series, which were of a "swell- 
-ness" that beggared description. 

In fact, they made it very clear to me 
that in the matter of choosing between 
the "swell" authors and the "punk" ones 
the library often strangely and perversely 
inclined towards "punkness." This was 
why the one-third who did frequent the 
library must frequently supplement their 
reading by buying books or borrowing 
from their classmates; this was why, no 
doubt, the other two-thirds never came 
at all. 

In all except the poorest districts I 
found that the children owned books of 
their own in astonishingly large numbers 
and circulated them among themselves at 
a rate that made the library statistics look 
very small by comparison. Why wonder 
at this, though, when books at 10 cents, 
or even 19 cents, are cheaper than most 
games, or toys, or neckties, or ribbons 
for the hair, and when the idea that a 
book, regardless of its quality, is a good 
thing for a child, inheres in many minds? 

I shall not dwell upon the bitterness 
with which I reflected upon all these 
things. I tried only to face the situation 
squarely. 

"You problem, who have fastened your- 
self upon me like an old man of the sea," 
I said, "I shall never rest content until 
I know you through and through!" 



I went to the book department of our 
largest store (to our shame be it said 
that Dayton, a city of 125,000 people, has 
not a single bookshop), and there I ob- 
tained permission to make a thorough ex- 
amination of all their stock in trade and 
to read as many of the books as I de- 
sired. For many weary days, duty of 
hands and faint of heart, I examined and 
read and entered into fruitless arguments 
with the seller of the books. 

May I tell you in some detail just what 
I found? Back in the corners, where 
shelves and books alike were covered with 
dust long undisturbed, were the travel 
and geographical readers, the histories 
and nature study books. These, by their 
very condition, proclaimed that they were 
not of the stuff of which my problem was 
made, and I passed them by. 

In more prominent places were Louisa 
Alcott and Howard Pyle, Andersen and 
Grimm, Leslie Brooke and Boyd Smith 
and many of the others whom I knew well. 
To my expressions of pleasure at meet- 
ing them and my praises of their worth, 
the book department man replied with 
chilling brevity, "Don't sell well! Never 
will! Too expensive!" 

In another case were what he pointed 
out as the "classics" and these he hoped 
I would be pleased to know were pretty 
good sellers. I looked them over and 
found some of them not unknown to me, 
but many that were new. As I handled 
them and read them here and there, my 
indignation and my pity and my wonder 
grew apace. Adaptations, retellings, abridg- 
ments there were of all the world's great 
literature. Here were poor beheaded, be- 
tailed folklore stories from which cruelty, 
stepmotherhood, weddings and other pain- 
ful features had been removed. Here, too, 
were great novels and epic poems, Bible 
stories, and mythology, all so trimmed 
round about and turned inside out that 
one could almost fancy them crying out 
in protest like the old woman in the 
nursery rhyme, "Oh dearie, dearie me, 
this is none of I!" Nothing has been too 
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high or lofty, too deep or holy to escape 
the hands of the zealous adapters who 
have sought to reduce the literary heri- 
tage of the ages to lowest terms In words 
of one syllable. 

The picture books piled upon a table 
were cheap, flimsy things, poorly bound 
and illustrated with crude drawings, 
crudely colored. Even more than with 
their art I was disgusted with the ideas 
that they presented. Many of them were 
reproductions of the favorites of the Sun- 
day paper comic supplements, and the 
others, though different, were no better. 

It was in the fiction alcove that my 
saddest hours were spent. If I had started 
in, as I am not quite sure I did not, with 
a faint hope that the series books might 
not be so bad as I had anticipated, that 
hope was shortly dissipated. The hero- 
ines of the cheap series for girls differ 
from the average girl who reads them 
only In that they possess more beautiful 
and costly clothes, run their own auto- 
mobiles, have more boy admirers and es- 
cape more fortunately from their board- 
ing-school escapades. These are the lofty 
Ideals that our girls may strive for! 

Excitement is the keynote of the boys' 
stories. Thrilling adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, villains and blackguards, 
stolen fortunes and aeroplane flights 
jostle each other on the pages where the 
up-to-the-minute boy hero proves himself 
more than equal to every occasion that 
presents itself. Poor English and much 
slang characterize the style. 

Is the problem serious? Who questions 
it? But is the problem ours? It might be 
the problem of the booksellers, but from 
my own personal experience I can pin no 
great faith for present help to those who 
sell the books. 

May not some appeal be made to those 
who write the books? One of the "swell- 
est" of the "swell" authors for boys writes 
under two pseudonyms as well as under 
his own name and produces an average 
of ten or twelve books a year. What Is 
his purpose, his underlying motive? I 



can not conceive it to be one that would 
make him open-minded to our arguments 
or appeals. And the same is true of the 
publishers of these books. 

But the mothers and the fathers and 
the aunts and uncles who buy the books? 
They at least have the children's best In- 
terests at heart and may be expected to 
grapple with the problem. It is lack of 
knowledge, I have found, that does the 
damage here. I am convinced that the 
majority of parents who have filled their 
children's bookshelves with the many vol- 
umes of the popular series have no con- 
ception of the sort of reading matter con- 
tained between their bright, attractive 
covers. They do not suspect that these 
books are on a level with those trashy, 
sentimental novels, sold for a dime and 
redeemed for five cents — such books as 
they themselves would not and could not 
read and enjoy. This latter thought is 
rather a sad commentary on the direction 
in which we are traveling and presents a 
dark outlook for the future, but I fear it is 
actually true that there are many in- 
stances in which the reading tastes being 
formed by the children are lower than 
those of their parents. Often mothers 
whose literary taste I would not question 
have come to me and said, "We have no 
time to read and judge the children's 
books for ourselves. Only tell us what 
books are good and we will get them if 
we can afford them." Not here then can 
Immediate action toward the solution of 
the problem be looked for. 

The case of the teachers is much the 
same as that of the mothers, both as re- 
gards their good intentions and their 
handicap of lack of knowledge. No one 
who knows anything of the manifold 
claims upon the time of busy teachers 
can wonder that they are not able to ac- 
quaint themselves intimately with the 
ever-increasing output of children's books. 

By a process of elimination, having thus 
counted out teachers, parents, publishers, 
booksellers and authors, all those from 
whom we might reasonably expect help in 
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the present crisis, we find the finger of 
the problem pointing straight to us. 

There are, to be sure, the Boy Scouts 
organization, from whom we are to hear 
this morning, the Campflre Girls, the 
Playground Associations and many other 
excellent agencies, who in working out 
the question of child welfare, are finding 
our problem one phase of the greater one 
to whose solution they have addressed 
themselves. But have they not a right to 
look to us who are specialists on the sub- 
ject of children's books for help and co- 
operation at least, if not for leadership at 
this point? 

Did you notice that in the process of the 
counting out I have said that I despaired 
only of present help? I have said it so. 
Intentionally, for from the very persons 
now counted out, the future aid and the 
final solution of the problem are to come. 
I see the children's librarians bridging the 
gap between this present need and that 
future aid, I see us as the thin sharp edge 
of a great powerful wedge, made up of a 
multitude of parents, teachers, booksell- 
ers, authors and publishers. I see this 
great wedge pushing its way through the 
mass of worthless books with which our 
markets are now flooded, crushing them 
back, stamping them out and opening a 
clear path from the great books of the 
past to the great books of the future. Nor 
do I think that this is foolish optimism or 
that I am expecting impossibilities of the 
children's librarians. It is the history of 
every great movement that a small van- 
guard, who felt more keenly, saw more 
clearly, than the crowds who followed, 
has led the way. 

Figurative language abandoned, there 
are two things we must do. First, we 
must preach the gospel and spread the 
knowledge of good books, whenever, 
wherever, however we can; we must cre- 
ate a demand for better books for chil- 
dren. Secondly, having created this 
demand we must somehow bring the 
prices of the good books down low enough 
to enable them to be used to satisfy it, 



Toward the first end the libraries have 
already taken sseveral important steps. 
The library Christmas exhibits of chil- 
dren's books, talks to mothers and teach- 
ers and the published lists of recom- 
mended books for children are all evi- 
dences of our activity along these lines. 

As a slight variation from the usual 
Christmas exhibit at the library, the Day- 
ton library one year obtained permission 
from a local merchant to have its books 
displayed in the book department of his 
store. A trained children's librarian, paid 
by the merchant, was in charge to give 
advice and suggestions and take orders 
for the books. Though a success from the 
library point of view, the experiment has 
not been repeated, because it failed to 
bring a reasonable financial profit to the 
merchant. 

I have heard, too, of a case in which a 
children's librarian was asked to take 
charge of a children's book department 
during the holiday season, but I know 
nothing of the details of the project or 
of its success or failure. Some of you 
will know, no doubt, of other similar ef- 
forts. 

So much for the past. 

For the present and future, if by organ- 
izing or correlating our efforts we can 
make the compiling of lists of recom- 
mended books for children cheaper and 
better and insure their wider distribution, 
let us do it. 

If as a body, or as individuals, there is 
any influence that we can bring to bear 
toward the end that every children's book 
department in this land shall be under the 
guidance of someone who knows and 
loves the best books of all ages of time, 
for all ages of man; for the sake of the 
cause we hold dear, let us do it! 

In regard to bringing down the prices 
of the best children's books, or rather of 
having them published in less expensive 
editions, I can not find that the libraries 
have yet done anything, though the Boy 
Scouts organization has set itself to work 
upon that problem. I know so little of 
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what it is possible to do in tliat direction, 
or of the way in which we might proceed, 
that I would not dare to make sugges- 
tions. What I do know is that if the need 
for such action is once felt keenly enough 
by the children's librarians the action will 
follow. I have faith in their powers to 
"ken a wy." 

There were so many other things that 
in the beginning, 1 had meant to tell 
you! But if I might only have suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the surface the con- 
viction hidden in the heart of each of us, 
that we are facing a crisis and must face 
it all together, I shall have accomplished 
all my aim. 

Somewhere on the road from yesterday 
to today we seem to have forgotten the 
truth our catechism taught us, that man 
is both body and spirit, and the spirit 
being immortal is more precious than the 
body. If I might dare to hope that any- 
thing I have tried to say could help us to 
see more clearly, that today when we are 
busy making and enforcing pure food 
laws for the protection of our bodies, 
there is even greater need for the fram- 
ing and enshrining in the hearts of all 
our people, of pure book laws for the pro- 
tection of our souls, I shall sorrow for 
nothing I have left unsaid. 

Mr. F. K. MATHIEWS, chief scout libra- 
rian of the Boy Scouts of America, fol- 
lowed with a paper on 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE BOY SCOUT 

MOVEMENT IN DIRECTING THE 

READING OF BOYS 

The most popular Juvenile today is the 
Handbook for Boys, published by our move- 
ment. In the last four years more than 
400,000 copies of this book have been sold, 
and the demand is so Insistent that it is 
still selling at the rate of 100,000 a year. This 
fact is offered at the moment because it 
makes significant at once that from the 
very beginning our movement has been 
Influential in directing the reading of boys. 

In June 1912 the national Boy Scout 
organization purchased the Boys' Life 



Magazine. This was deemed necessary to 
prevent the threatened exploitation of the 
boys of America by individuals using the 
name of our organization with incalculable 
harm to the movement; at the same time 
offering to us the opportunity to nurture 
and develop at the teen age the boy's 
Imagination through his reading. 

The Boy Scout movement has recog- 
nized, and built upon with success, the 
"gang" spirit. In stories the gang makes 
an irresistible appeal. This is amply 
proven by the vogue which a certain type 
of book has among boys — books that tell 
what the "bunch" does and thinks, as, for 
Instance, The Aeroplane Boys, Motor Boat 
Boys, The Motion Picture Boys, etc., and 
now, latterly, The Boy Scouts. Good au- 
thors have not been so quick to sense this 
point of contact with the boy mind as have 
the authors of mediocre and distinctly in- 
ferior stories. Through the Boy Scout 
movement opportunity is presented to 
make very good use of this value in writ- 
ing stories about Boy Scout troops, show- 
ing how they, under the influence of the 
Scout oath and law, did things which are 
best for boys to do, and how much fun 
they had in doing them. Such stories 
would become an inspiration of the finest 
sort to all boys who are so tremendously 
influenced by what the "gang" does and 
thinks. 

It has appeared to us that it is not only 
possible, but that it is the duty of the Boy 
Scout movement to recognize these needs 
in the realm of the boys' reading, and in 
this we have been encouraged and sup- 
ported by a large number of men and 
women who, understanding the things 
needed, have pointed out that this move- 
ment Is in a better position to do this 
service for the boys of the country than 
any other organization or group of Indi- 
viduals. 

Presenting sufficient fiction to allure the 
boy. Boys' Life presents also stimulating 
and encouraging messages to boys from 
living great men, whose counsel appeals 
and Impresses because these men are all. 
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to a greater or less degree, boys' heroes. 
In the last few months the magazine has 
published such messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, former President 
Roosevelt, Ernest Thompson Seton, Dan 
Beard, and Christy Mathewson. Many 
other noted men have consented to address 
the boys of the country through Boys' Life. 
The position of this magazine is unique, 
for It represents an unselfish movement in 
behalf of boys' welfare, seeking no indi- 
vidual profit, and, therefore, one which Is 
peculiarly adapted as a medium through 
which the great men of today can make 
their contribution of encouragement to the 
boys of our country. 

The leaders of our movement, having 
ventured so far in their efforts to make a 
practical contribution toward the solution 
of the problem of boys' reading, found It 
easy to take the next step. Next to his 
personal associates, the books a boy reads 
probably exert a greater influence upon 
him than any other one factor in his life. 
Parents are awakening to this fact, but 
their problem is to choose from the huge 
mass of boys' books the volumes which the 
boys will like best, and yet those which 
will be best for the boy. 

To meet this need, through our own 
news bulletins and the courtesy of the 
Ladles' Home Journal, the Woman's 
Home Companion and the Delineator, an- 
nouncement was made some months ago 
that If parents would send to the national 
headauarters of the Boy Scouts of America 
descriptions of their boys — age, interests, 
temperament, attainments, moral qualifi- 
cations, faults or delinquencies — giving 
some idea of how the boys are inclined to 
spend their leisure time and the character- 
istics of the boys with whom they like 
best to associate, after careful examination 
of this statement, a course of reading 
would be prescribed which, it was believed, 
would not only interest boys, but also help 
parents in securing such results as would 
count for character culture. As a conse- 
quence of this publicity, hundreds of re- 
plies from mothers, teachers, and libra- 



rians were received. These letters came 
not only from every state In the Union, 
but also practically from every country In 
the world. 

Important and vital as had been the 
Influence of our movement in directing the 
reading of boys up to this time, the most 
practical contribution was yet to be made. 
As a movement, responsible as the pro- 
moters and trustees of the Boy Scout Idea, 
we found ourselves face to face with the 
menace of mediocrity and the threat of 
viciousness contained in the average so- 
called "Boy Scout story-book." Authors 
and publishers, greedy for gain, have been 
quick to see that at the moment the most 
compelling interest In the mind of the 
American boy today is the Boy Scout Idea, 
and we now have, though our movement 
was incorporated only four years ago, 
scores and scores of Boy Scout stofy-books 
absolutely unworthy to bear that name, not 
only because our principles are so grossly 
misrepresented, but also because the Ideas 
presented are of the most pernicious sort. 

Added to this phase of the problem is 
the further fact that the Boy Scout story- 
book stands as a type of the modern cheap 
juvenile publication which is really the 
nickel novel in disguise. Through the 
good Influence of the public libraries and 
schools, the motion pictures, and certain 
magazines such as Popular Mechanics and 
other popular technical magazines, the 
dime novel, or speaking for our own time, 
the nickel novel, has been hard hit. But 
careful Inquiry discloses the further fact 
that the nickel novel has not been ban- 
ished quite so completely as at first ap- 
pears. It still persists, but in another 
form. You will find It now more often 
and more widely distributed In the dis- 
guise of the bound book. And sometimes 
so attractively bound that it takes its place 
on the retail book-store shelf alongside the 
best Juvenile publications. 

Sometimes, too, it happens that the very 
stories that sell on the news-stands for 
five cents in the paper covers, bound most 
attractively, sell In the book-stores for 50 
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cents. Of course the people who purchase 
these cheap books little know what they 
are buying. To them they are only story- 
books, not realizing that it Is "just a story- 
book" that rightly used makes one of the 
most valuable contributions to a boy's 
education, especially the boy in his early 
teens. Because these cheap books do not 
develop criminals or lead boys, except very 
occasionally, to seek the wild West, parents 
who buy such books think they do their 
boys no harm. The fact is, however, the 
harm done is simply incalculable. 

One of the most valuable assets a boy 
has Is hla imagination. It is in propor- 
tion as this is nurtured that a boy develops 
Initiative and resourcefulness. The great- 
est possible service that education can 
render is to train the boy to grasp and 
master new situations as they constantly 
present themselves to him; and what helps 
more to make such adjustment than a 
lively Imagination? Story-books of the 
right sort stimulate and conserve this 
noble faculty while those of the viler and 
cheaper sort by over-stimulation, debauch 
and vitiate it, as brain and body are de- 
bauched and destroyed by strong drink. 

To protect our movement from the so- 
called Boy Scout story-books, and to help 
parents and educators to meet the grave 
peril of the nickel novel in the disguise 
of the cheap bound book, the Library Com- 
mission of our movement was organized 
with the following members: George F. 
Bowerman, librarian public library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C; 
Harrison W. Craver, librarian Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Claude G. Leland, 
superintendent bureau of libraries. Board 
of Education, New York City; Edward F. 
Stevens, librarian Pratt Institute free 
library, Brooklyn; together with the edi- 
torial board of our movement, William D. 
Murray, George D. Pratt and Frank Pres- 
brey, with Franklin K. Mathiews, chief 
scout librarian, as secretary. 

Under their direction there has been 
chosen a series of books known as Every 
Boy's Library — Boy Scout Edition. The 



library contains only such books as are of 
Interest to boys, the first twenty-five being 
either works of fiction or stirring stories 
of adventurous experiences. In later lists 
books of a more serious sort will be in- 
cluded. It is hoped that as many as 
twenty-five may be added to the library 
each year. 

All the books of Every Boy's Library 
are by the authors of the very best books 
for boys, the original editions having been 
sold at prices ranging from $1.00 to $1.60, 
but now, through the hearty cooperation 
of the several publishers, being sold 
through our Every Boy's Library at 50 
cents a volume. 

Generous appreciation should be given 
to the several publishers who have helped 
to Inaugurate this new department of our 
work. Without their assistance in making 
available for popular-priced editions some 
of the best books ever published for boys, 
the promotion of Every Boy's Library 
would have been impossible. Thanks, too, 
are due the Library Commission, who, 
without compensation, have placed their 
vast experience and immense resources at 
the service of our movement. 

The merchandising of Every Boy-'s Li- 
brary is in the hands of Grosset & Dunlap, 
the largest reprint publishing house in the 
United States. Through their salesmen, 
the books have been so widely distributed 
that they may be found wherever books 
are sold. 

Already the sale of the books in Every 
Boy's Library warrants the conclusion that 
our movement has made, or is about to 
make, the most practical contribution to- 
ward the solution of the problem of the 
boy's reading ever made in this country. 
This is the opinion of librarians, public 
school teachers, authors, publishers, and 
booksellers. Though the books were not 
placed on sale until November of last year, 
in six weeks there were sold over 71,000. 
The publishers believe that in the present 
year they will sell at least twice that num- 
ber, and that In time the books will sell 
annually by the hundreds of thousands. 
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Any record of the Influence of our move- 
ment in directing the reading of boys 
would be Incomplete without a statement 
as regards the cordial relations that have 
been established with authors, publishers 
and booksellers. During the past year it 
has been my pleasure, through correspond- 
ence and personal fellowship with authors, 
to offer suggestions as regards the possi- 
bility of making all their stories count for 
character culture. Such suggestions have 
been welcome, so much so that from time 
to time manuscripts are submitted for re- 
view in order that the author's story may 
be made the better to square with the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our movement. 

The publishers, too, have been solicitous 
to cooperate with our movement in every 
possible way. Manuscripts of Boy Scout 
story-books have been submitted for sug- 
gestions; and a number of publishers have 
consented to the publication of parts of 
their books in Boys' Life, while the book 
was still in galley proof, and always with- 
out compensation. 

It is of the bookseller, though, that I 
wish to speak particularly. I have just 
returned from a seven weeks' trip through 
the South, visiting several of the largest 
cities. Opportunity was offered to make a 
survey of the book-stores of all the cities 
visited and my conclusion Is that so far as 
the bookseller of the South is concerned, 
he stands ready to cooperate in the carry- 
ing out of any program that will eventu- 
ally afford him a reasonable profit. 

Such a statement needs explanation. I 
mean by this that the average bookseller 
is not disposed, knowingly, to promote the 
sale of pernicious or wicked books. In a 
number of instances, booksellers told me 
they would eliminate from their stock 
any book I thought to be objectionable, 
and all of them said they stood ready to 
distribute such book lists as our movement 
might send them. The fact of the business 
is that the real problem as regards the 
boy's reading is not behind the counter, 
but in front of it. There is such an In- 
satiable demand for cheap books — ^books 



selling from 25 cents to 50 cents — that the 
bookseller, in order to hold his business, 
feels the imperative need of handling these 
cheap publications, particularly the 25-cent 
ones. On these his profit is so small he 
would gladly eliminate them if his cus- 
tomers would let him, but the trade de- 
mand is so great, he just must carry them 
or go out of business, he says. In one of 
the largest southern cities, one of the 
booksellers told me that he sold as many 
as 20,000 copies of the 25-cent book. 

So the chief reason why so many poor 
books are circulated through the retail 
trade is very largely an economic one. Of 
course boys will read that kind of a book 
because It has in it just those elements 
that appeal so much to boys. But this Is 
not to say that boys will not read better 
and the best books. 

I discovered a striking instance of this 
as told by a bookseller in South Carolina. 
I found in his store a table full of nickel 
novels. He said that the sale of these had 
in the last few months fallen off ninety-five 
per cent, and he told, with considerable 
pleasure, the cause. The sale of this 
modern "penny dreadful" had been made 
to the mill boys of his town, but recently 
the mill owner had engaged a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary to work among his boy employes. 
This welfare worker, recognizing the 
worth of boys' reading, has promoted a 
system of traveling libraries through the 
several mills, with the result that the 
nickel novel has become a thing of the 
past. 

The needful thing, then, Is that parents 
should be aroused to see the harm they 
are doing in buying these cheap books for 
boys. 

If you take gasoline and feed it to an 
automobile a drop at a time, you get splen- 
did results because you have confined and 
directed it with intelligent care and cau- 
tion. Take the same quantity of gasoline 
and just pour it out and you either don't 
get anywhere or you get somewhere you 
don't care to go. Here is an apt illustra- 
tion of the proper use of the elements 
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that must enter in to make good books 
for boys. For let it be understood that 
the good book for the average boy must 
be one that, as the Century Magazine says, 
is "wholesomely perilous." And what is 
meant is this: the red-blooded boy, the boy 
in his early teens, must have his thrill, 
he craves excitement, has a passion for 
action, "something must be doing" all the 
time, and in nothing is this more true 
than in his reading. The man who writes 
books for boys that really "get them 
coming" must always work with combusti- 
bles, with explosive materials. 

The difference between a Treasure Island 
and a Nick Carter is not a difference in 
the elements, but the use each author 
makes of them. Stevenson works with 
combustibles, but, as In the case of using 
the gasoline, he confines them, directs 
them with care and caution, always think- 
ing of how he may use them in such a 
way as will be of most good to the boy. 
In the case of Nick Carter, the author 
works with the same materials, but with no 
moral purpose, with no intelligence. No 
effort is made to confine or direct or con- 
trol these highly explosive elements. For 
all the author of this type of reading desires 
is to write something that will "get by" 
his publisher with another "thriller" sure 
to interest the boy. The result is, as boys 
read these books their imaginations are 
literally "blown out," "shot to pieces," and 
they go into life more terribly crippled 
than though by some material explosion 
they had lost a hand or foot. For, having 
had his imagination "burned out," not only 
will the boy be greatly handicapped in 
business, but the whole world of art in its 
every form almost is closed to him. Why 
aie there so few men readers of the really 
good books or even of the passing novels 
sometimes of most real worth? Largely, I 
think, because the imagination of so many 
men as boys received such brutal treatment 
at the hands of authors and publishers and 
booksellers who have no concern as to 
what they write or publish or sell so long 



as it returns constantly the expected finan- 
cial gain. 

Such facts should be brought to the 
attention of parents, together with infor- 
mation as to just how these cheap books 
are written. Recently a man came into my 
ofiice in New York. He said he had been 
chosen by a certain publishing house to 
complete a series of Boy Scout story-books. 
I asked him who had been writing the 
series before he undertook the work. He 
replied that that man was now in Bloom- 
ingdale, the asylum for the insane in New 
York. I happened to know that another 
man, a reporter in Texas, had also been 
the author of some of the books In the 
series, who, with the original author, and 
the lunatic, made three men who had tried 
their hand on this popular series of books, 
for they had been selling by the tens of 
thousands. Now a fourth man was to try 
his hand at the business of furnishing 
"thrills" for "so much per." The other 
authors had exhausted their supply, so a 
new man was requisitioned Into service. 
And who is he? The press agent of Buf- 
falo Bill's show! I need only to add that 
when the final books of the series ap- 
peared, they were most certainly of the 
sort to make the boy's blood tingle. 

But some of the men who write cheap 
books are more prolific, rivaling Balzac In 
their output. I know of one such author 
who writes under twelve names. Still an- 
other employs a staff of writers. He fur- 
nishes the plot, etc., they for the most part 
do the writing, the particular work of 
this literary genius being to edit, add yet 
a few more thrills, then find a title that 
will be "up to the minute" in its power of 
appeal to the boy. By such methods, last 
year, I have been told, this author manu- 
factured forty-one books, which are now 
selling at prices ranging from 25 to 60 
cents. 

In order that the widest possible pub- 
licity may be given to such facts, our move- 
ment the last week In May is to promote. 
In all the cities of the South I recently 
visited, a Boy Scout week, In which, on 
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Sunday the ministers will preach upon the 
worth of good books for boys, and through 
the week the newspapers will publish spe- 
cial articles, incorporating some of the 
facts presented in this paper. The motion- 
picture houses of the several cities will 
also run lantern slides calling attention to 
our Every Boy's Library. In time we hope 
to make effective the same kind of pub- 
licity in every city of the country. 

In the foregoing, I have endeavored to 
tell briefly the story of the development of 
the book department of our movement. If 
time permitted, I would be pleased to go 
still further and tell of other plans soon 
to be realized, but I must use the last mo- 
ment or two to make even yet more em- 
phatic what 1 sincerely hope has already 
been made apparent, namely, that the rul- 
ing purpose of the national organization of 
the Boy Scouts of America Is to render 
service In this as In every other depart- 
ment. 

In the promotion of our work when va- 
rious plans are proposed, one question is 
constantly asked — How will they promote 
and nurture the character development of 
American boyhood? Never Is it a case of 
profits, but always, what profit will It be to 
the boys of our country whose we are, and 
whom up to the very limit of our ability, 
we try to serve. In this spirit, we Invite 
your hearty cooperation. 



The ways In which we might work to- 
gether are too numerous to mention here. 
Having been privileged upon this notable 
occasion to present the work of its book 
department, the hope of our movement Is 
that from this time forward all the librari- 
ans of the country may feel that together 
we are working In a common cause, and 
that we stand ready to serve each other, 
and so together help to solve for our time 
the pressing problem of saving the youth 
of this generation from the menace of 
mediocrity and the threat of viciousness 
so often found in cheap juvenile publica- 
tions. 

At the business meeting, the report of 
Miss Whitcomb, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on subject headings for a children's 
catalog, was read, in which the suggestion 
was made that the section recommend to 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board the printing 
of Miss Mann's "Guide to the selection of 
subjects in making a catalog of juvenile 
books," now in preparation by her. This 
was moved by Miss Moore and carried. 
Miss Isom of Portland was appointed to 
the advisory board for three years, and 
Miss Bogle as chairman of the Nominating 
committee presented the names of Miss 
Jessie M. Carson, chairman. Miss Jasmine 
Britton, vice-chairman, and Miss Janet 
Jerome, secretary for the section for 1915, 
who were duly elected. 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 



The sixth annual meeting was called to 
order Tuesday, May 26, at 2:30 o'clock, 
by the chairman, Miss Corinne Bacon. 

The chairman appointed a Nominating 
committee, consisting of Miss Ernestine 
Rose, Miss Alice S. Tyler, and Mr. Edward 
F. Stevens. 

Proceeding to the program, the first 
topic presented was a symposium on 

THE FATE AVERTED FROM LIBRA- 
RIES BY LIBRARY SCHOOL EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

The first speaker was Miss JUNE RICH- 
ARDSON DONNELLY, associate professor 



of library science, Simmons College Li- 
brary School. Miss Donnelly said in part: 
It is by their exercise of all the select- 
ive function, both at the time of entrance, 
and throughout the course, that the schools 
may be of help to the libraries, by their 
trying out the candidates for the field in 
the attempt to obtain those whose educa- 
tion, cultural background, character and 
personality give the best reason to sup- 
pose they will succeed. The examination 
is but one means of testing but one of 
these qualifications, the educational and 
cultural background, but it is a convenient 
help in the great problem of fitting the 



